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Greg Bennick: Hi, everybody. My name is Greg Bennick. I’m with the Newman Numismatic 
Portal. And I’m doing a series of interviews with important numismatists from around the world. 
Today, I’ve got Richard Lobel with me. And Richard and IJ are going to be discussing Coincraft, 
his store and his history in coins. Richard, it’s so nice to see you today. 


Richard Lobel: Nice seeing you. I’m glad I’ve actually got this damn thing working. (laughs) 


Greg Bennick: Well, I’m really glad too. It’s great to see your face and to hear your voice. Well, 
let’s just dive in. Tell me about Coincraft. My understanding is that you started Coincraft, which 
is your store now, but that you started it as a store in 1955 in -- 


Richard Lobel: Well, I started -- No. I was in collecting coins before 1955, but I date my 
starting in the coin business and the rest from my first paid subscription to a coin publication in 
1955, still the world’s greatest coin publication, the Numismatic Scrapbook magazine. 


Greg Bennick: That’s wonderful. 


Richard Lobel: I was a young kid at summer camp. I had collected coins and all of a sudden 
I’ve got this 300-page thing in front of me using words I don’t understand. By the end of summer 
camp, it was threadbare, but I loved it. 


Greg Bennick: And when you say the Numismatic Scrapbook from that era in 1955, 300 pages 
was one issue. I mean, those things were thick back then! 


Richard Lobel: Oh yes, 360 sometimes. It was done by the Hewitt brothers in Chicago. And 
they were actually printers, and they had the Numismatic Scrapbook magazine, and it was so 
successful that they hated it, so they never sent out renewal notices. You had to remind them to 
renew your subscription. 


Greg Bennick: Amazing. Amazing. So, when you started in 1955 then, so I guess my 
understanding was that you started collecting and then formed Coincraft, meaning that started in 
Boston, but maybe it did not. Maybe it... 


Richard Lobel: No, I started -- I was 10 and a half years old, and I went to the bank in Boston 
where I was living, and I bought a $50 sack of pennies, 5,000 pennies, and I went through them. 
And I found one worth a dollar, which is fine. And I took it to the dealer, and he offered me 50 


cents again, which I thought was honest. And I went home and I said, I carried that sack of 
pennies. I ruined my eyes. I rolled it up. I made 49 since he made 50 cents. I’m on the wrong 
side of the cabinet. And so I went into the coin business, buying and selling. 


Greg Bennick: That’s amazing. Now you were how old at that point? You said 10 and a half.... 
Richard Lobel: 10 and a half years old. 


Greg Bennick: Okay. So, did you end up going to university then, or did you immediately get 
into buying and selling coins professionally and just stick with that? 


Richard Lobel: I was buying and selling coins when I was at university. My father paid most of 
my bills, but I was a very wild youth. I have to put that. And the money I earned on the coins 
helped me doing some of the other things I wanted to do. But I loved it. I was lucky my father 
went to university with a man called Morris Murray Gould. Now he had a coin company, but he 
was also a numismatist. He wrote the Whitman, the first black books on Hawaiian coins, on 
Alaskan coins, on Puerto Rican coins, and he gave me a box of old coins. Rubbish. I mean, but to 
me, there was a French coin, it was a hundred years old or other coins. I mean, it wasn’t worth a 
lot of money, but it was fascinating. And I’m fascinated with history. 


Greg Bennick: That’s wonderful. Now did you finish university? Did you go and finish college 
before delving even further into coins? 


Richard Lobel: Yeah, I went to Boston University. They kicked me out twice, and I dropped out 
once before I got my degree. And when I dropped out the first time, I got a job in a bank as a 
stock transfer clerk. That’s when computers were first coming in, and you took a pencil and 
checked the numbers across. And I got $41.31 cents a week take home pay. And one day, in my 
lunch, I’d go around to all the coin shops -- Boston had a lot of coin shops. And one day, I 
bought from Joe, I forget who -- Anyway, I bought a 1911 Canadian dime for $10. I dipped it 
and I sold it to JJ Teaparty, Eddie Leaventhal, for $90. And I realized I’d made $80 then, which 
was basically twice what I was earning at the bank. So, I decided it was better to be in the coin 
business full time. 


Greg Bennick: That’s fantastic. Well, were certainly kindred spirits. I was asked to leave 
university as well and then worked out an agreement with the university and stayed. So, that’s 
good to know that we’re in good company today. Now, how did you move from Boston to 
England? How did that come about, and when was that? 


Richard Lobel: Well, I graduated university finally. Instead of taking four years, it took six 
years because of dropping out and all the rest. And I got -- I have a degree in international 
business and macroeconomics. And I was supposed to go to Harvard Business school for my 
MBA. And I thought about it and I said, no. I don’t really want to study. I love coins. And I 
thought, and this was the big mistake. I thought I spoke the language in England. It is totally 
different. It’s a bit risqué. 


In America, a woman’s fanny is her bum, her backside. In this country, it’s the other side of her 
anatomy. And I was with a group of guys, and I said, oh, she was really cute and I pinched her 
on her fanny. And they looked at me like, what have I done? I moved here October 2nd, 1968. It 
was the end of the 60s. It was still a swinging place. I had $5,000 but I owed the bank and my 
aunt $8,000. So, basically, I was broke when I moved here. But I didn’t care. I loved it. The 
moment -- I’d been to England once before in 1964, I loved it. There’s something about it. It’s 
the age, and it’s -- you can walk down the same street every day for a year, and every day you'll 
see something different. And it’s.... 


Greg Bennick: I just said it’s so wonderful. 


Richard Lobel: It’s a beautiful life over here. In America, the people you work with, the people 
who live next door to you are your friends. Well, they’re not really. Are they? They’re people 
you know. Over here, it took me seven years before someone called me a friend. But I knew that 
they really were your friend. If you were in a fight, you didn’t have to look around, that person 
would be there with you. And I can appreciate the honesty of this country, and they don’t call 
you your friend because you work with them or you live next to them. If you are a friend, they 
really are your friend. I’ve had some friends here for more than 50 years and I’m still friendly 
with them. 


Greg Bennick: Oh, that’s wonderful. All of that is especially in the way that we too easily use 
platitudes and words like friend in the United States. I think that’s really a telling point about the 
culture there. Now when you move there, did you intend to open a coin store or did you... 


Richard Lobel: No. Absolutely not. No. It was a time of sex, drugs, rock and roll. I was very 
wild as a youth. I have to admit this. I’ve calmed down somewhat. Yeah. No, I won’t go into it, 
but I was very wild. And I came over on a ship because I was in no hurry. I came over in third 
class. You shared four people in a cabin and your toilet was down the hall. But it didn’t matter 
because it was -- you’re in no hurry. And I got off the ship in Southampton. In those days, they 
had a boat train. They actually met the ship, and then went up to London. And everything was 
new. And the first place I stayed was a place absolutely perfectly named. It was called Wits End 
House, because you’re at the Wits End. And it was a pound a night with breakfast. I never made 
it up for breakfast. 


Greg Bennick: Of course. 


Richard Lobel: And then in the middle of that, I found out that they had a heater in the room, 
which you had to put a Shilling in there in the middle of the night. Otherwise, you’d be cold. It 
was great. And I still tell the story about the navies, the guys working in the street digging the 
holes would wear ties because it was, you know. And I was running around London in pink and 
white gingham shorts. I didn’t care. I loved it. I mean, I was free. I was 3,000 miles away from 
my family. I could do whatever I wanted and by God, I did. 


Greg Bennick: I love this. And I love that you’ve already reframed the early history of Coincraft 
for me. And that in my mind, I was thinking, maybe he started Coincraft in Boston, but what I 
realized is you started your interest in coins in 1955. 


Richard Lobel: Dealing in coins. I was dealing in coins. 


Greg Bennick: Yep. Exactly. And move to London as this free spirited wild soul. And then how 
did Coincraft come about once you were in London? 


Richard Lobel: Right. I started my own company, Richard Lobel and Company Limited. And a 
guy who used to work for me owned the name Coincraft, and he had an account, a bank account 
in Switzerland, and I think I paid him £500 pounds for the name and the account. And that’s how 
I got the name, Coincraft. I thought it was fine. And so we’ve used it since then. It’s probably -- I 
could have thought of a better name, but it’s fine. It works. 


Greg Bennick: It’s great. It absolutely works. Now, you’re a free spirited youth, you’re running 
around London, you’re sleeping past breakfast because you’ve been out partying all night. 


Richard Lobel: Right. 


Greg Bennick: Where did the transition point come from between that, and maybe that 
continued into Coincraft. But where did the transition point come from between staying up all 
night, that sort of thing, and then paying the £500 pounds for the Coincraft name at which point 
you’re underway and in business? 


Richard Lobel: Well, I was -- In those days, you had three big dealers. You had Seaby, Spink, 
and Baldwins. And then you had the joker in the pack, you had a man called Geoffrey Hearn, 
who is unbelievable. And the first -- I moved here October, and the first Christmas I spent 
actually in Ireland with Geoffrey Hearne, his brother, Bernard Hearn, who was also a coin 
dealer, and my mentor, Peter Gerald Maundy Allen. And these were a hard drinking, hard 
playing group of people. Geoffrey had been invited to a coin dealer’s home for the weekend, and 
the coin dealers’ daughter had just come out of a convent. And when he left, he took not only the 
daughter, but the coins. 


At the time, Geoffrey was the most important individual dealer around. At auction if you wanted 
a lot, you would be better to pay him 5% commission. Otherwise, he’d buy the lot just to spite 
you. He had the most incredible -- he had, in 1954, he put out catalogs, Edward VI crowns, 1551 
UNC, 1551.... mean, he had incredible material. He also had a very checkered background, 
shall we say? A friend of mine once went to his office And I don’t know if you’ve heard of the 
Kray Brothers, the most notorious gangsters in England. And he walked into Geoffrey Hearn’s 
office and the Kray Brothers was there and Geoffrey just said, go away, go away. But he was an 
incredible guy. He was...they talk about the Una and the Lion, the five pound piece that now 
sells for a quarter of a million pounds. 


I remember Geoffrey actually bringing three Una and the Lions out of his pocket and he wanted 
£1,800 pounds, not each, but all three for £1,800 pounds...but who had £1,800 pounds in those 
days? It was wonderful thing. When I moved to England on Great Portland Street, there were 
seven coin shops on this one street. And there were others scattered around. Now I’m not sure 
there are seven coin shops in London...in all of London. But it was great. And you went to the 


auctions. I mean, Mr. French at Glendining, the best auctioneer ever, very austere, I must admit. 
After -- in a year and a half or two years, I decided I wanted to try and get credit there, and I had 
all my reports and all this. And I went in and I you know, he was very...never “Bill”. It was 
always Mr. French. And I said to him and he said, “You know, I’ve been buying from some time 
Mr. French. I’d like to try and get credit. He said, “That’s all right. Fine. Okay.” And I said, 
“Well...but you haven’t told me how much?” He said, “Mr Lobel, I don’t expect you to spend 
more than you can afford to pay for.” And that was the way it was. And it was fantastic. In those 
days, you could make a fantastic living. I remember before I got credit, there was one mixed lot 
of 700 coins at Glendening’s. And I found a rare US five cent piece, half dime, in it, 1800 
something. 


And I figured, oh, the lot’s worth more, but I can bid up to £115 pounds and the check will clear. 
At £125 pounds maybe not. And I bought the lot for £44 pounds. And I dumped it out and I 
found not one but three rare US half dimes in it. And the dealer paid me £300 pounds. I mean, 
you’re talking about where I was paying £15 pounds a week for a flat at that point. And it was all 
cash money. There were no taxes, there were no VAT. For a youngster, it was.... 


And the coin dealers I grew up with, many of them are still around, some are not, some are dead, 
whatever. We had a ball. You know, it was a fantastic time. It was so exciting. Everything was 
new, it was exciting. There were auctions. There were coin dealers to go to. They had junk lots. I 
mean, that to me is the one thing in the coin business that is missing today: junk lots. I used to 
love, in Boston, going through junk lots. You know, you’d find incredible things in them. It’s 
changed. You know. You’re making more money, but it’s not as much fun. 


Greg Bennick: It sounds like a grand adventure back in the day from what you’re describing. I 
mean, you’ve got the wild Richard and this untamed frontier of a hobby with people diving in. It 
just sounds quite remarkable. 


Richard Lobel: It was incredible. I mean, and I grew up with a group of people, a number of 
them are still around. You know, and after 50 odd years, you don’t have to say much to them. 
You know whether it’s good or bad or whatever. I had one in today who I’ve known for 54 
years. And he bought, sold me some stuff. I know he’s got too much merchandise, he could use 
some cash. That’s fine. So, I bought it. Although when I say cash, because of the problem with 
the money laundering, we no longer deal in cash. Up to £100 pounds, we will pay you cash. 
Otherwise, we wire the money to your account. Because in this country, if I wire the money to 
your account, not for today, but for tomorrow, it costs me 35 pence. If I write a check, it costs me 
70 pence.. So, it saves a lot of problems. 


Greg Bennick: It sounds like it. It sounds like it. Okay. So, you’re going to auctions. You are 
deeply involved in the coin industry. It is the high time of collecting and dealing in London. 


Richard Lobel: Yeah. Absolutely. 


Greg Bennick: Coincraft starts. You pay £500 pounds for the name. Where do you set up shop 
at this point? 


Richard Lobel: Ah. I had two rooms on Morley House at Upper Regent Street, there were two 8 
foot by 10 foot rooms. I didn’t have much space, and I hired a friend of mine, John Casey’s 
girlfriend as a secretary, and I paid her £15 pounds a week. But her spelling was even worse than 
mine. My spelling has never been good, and hers was... 


But it was fine. We had an office, and we’re on a third floor, or fourth floor. And even when 
there was no electricity, there was no lift, people would still walk up. Collectors, as a collector 
myself, collectors are crazy. They must own, they must have, they must -- and I enjoy that. 


I had a collector in today who’s been with me 30 years. He’s an MBE, which is a Member of 
British Empire. And he’s 93 years old. He looks healthier and stronger than I do and we had a 
great chat. First time I had met him, we’ve dealt through the post and we’ve written a few times. 
But he was so delighted with the way we do business, because one of the things when you said, 
asked about investments. And for my sins, and I say that honestly, in the early 70’s for a year and 
a half, two years, I sold coins as investment. I have never sold them since. We sell — and I want 
this to be in big bold letters. We do not sell anything for investment. We sell to collectors. We 
want people to enjoy themselves. And when someone comes in and they’ve been looking for a 
coin for 20 years and I can say, “Yes, I have it” and it doesn’t have to be expensive. It’ll be £20 
pounds or 30.... It gives me great joy in supplying them with what they’re looking for. Does that 
make sense? 


Greg Bennick: Absolutely. It’s fantastic. I love hearing this. 


Richard Lobel: And this guy today, thanked me for -- because we run the business the way he 
wanted it. He’s old fashioned, which is fine. It’s a family owned and family run business. My 
wife Claire is in charge of the banknotes, and she’s one of the world experts on banknotes. We 
have another couple couples working for us. I think we have, and I’m bragging, but I think we 
have the best staff of anyone in the coin business in the UK. And they enjoy doing it. 


We do things that...when it’s your birthday, you get a card that’s literally signed by everyone in 
the office, and we give you £20 pounds, so you can go buy a little something. You know, it’s just 
that we want to remember your birthday, we want to enjoy it. I think that the staff really enjoy 
working there. If it’s been a good year and most years have, at the end of April, you get a 13th 
month salary as a bonus. And that’s everyone from the cleaner to the directors. Well, you know, 
that’s just the way we do it. 


Greg Bennick: That’s amazing. 


Richard Lobel: Luckily, I’m not doing it for the -- I mean, I still want to make money, don’t get 
me wrong. But I’m not doing it for the money. I’ve done well enough. But I’m doing it because I 
enjoy it and I really love it. 


Greg Bennick: [| can tell. It’s quite obvious and it’s infectious in a way. I’m just so excited to be 
able to talk to you today about all this because at the end of the day, I’m really a collector. Sure, I 
sell things from time to time and buy things from time to time. 


Richard Lobel: Everyone does. Everyone does. 


Greg Bennick: I’m a collector at heart and always have been, so I really appreciate hearing your 
perspectives. Now, you go from two 8 by 10, I think you said, rooms. 


Richard Lobel: Right. 


Greg Bennick: What is the scope of Coincraft today? I’m assuming that was sometime around, 
let’s say that, or like you said, the early 70s or so. How did it grow? What did it become? 


Richard Lobel: In 1976, we rented a shop across from the British Museum, and we slowly 
kicked everyone out, and we -- about 20 odd years ago, we had the chance to buy the building. It 
was financially a big crush. It was tough. But we bought it. So, we own the building. We’re a 
strange firm -- we don’t borrow any money from the bank, which most American coin dealers 
cannot believe. We’re totally self-financing. We own the building outright. We’ve paid it off and 
we have two other locations, let’s say, 7,000 square feet of space, which they’re complaining that 
I keep buying too much and we might run out of space again. I love buying. I absolutely -- I just 
don’t like selling. 


Greg Bennick: Incredible. So, you’ve got all the space and you’ ve got an entire building across 
from the British Museum at this point. 


Richard Lobel: Yes. We have a -- well, there’s a flat above. But, yes, we have the entire 
building, we own the building. And we’re literally, we’ve got a giant Victorian penny that must 
be, I don’t know, 5 foot across as a sign outside. You know, it’s one of the few places in London 
where you come in and look and these things on display and everything’s priced. Because I think 
there’s nothing worse than going into a place and not seeing something priced. You know, if you 
don’t price it, you’re ashamed of it. This is the price we want. And as for discounts, we very 
rarely give discounts unless you’re a good customer and you’re spending some, you know. We 
basically tell people we’re a fixed price shop. And that’s what it is. And we’ve got all new -- 
well, not all new staff, but new people and they enjoy being there and they enjoy talking to the 
people and helping the people. And it’s great. You know? I love it. 


Greg Bennick: This is wonderful. Now, given the scope of Coincraft, yet the personal nature of 
it, Meaning it’s obviously become immense and you’re processing tons of orders, yet you’re still 
personal in terms of your approach to your customers. You probably have a good sense of what 
people are collecting more or less. And my question is, what are people collecting in London? 
Because in the States, I can -- I’ve got a pretty good handle on what people are looking for at the 
major coin shows and that sort of thing. But in London, what are people collecting? 


Richard Lobel: Well, let’s start off with the modern things from the Royal Mint. And the Royal 
Mint and I have a love-hate relationship. We both love to hate each other. Except that when the 
Queen died, they ran out of coins, and they had to buy them from me. I sold them 24,000 1953 
Coronation Crowns because I thought over the years it was cheap, but I kept buying them. You 
have to understand when I say a large inventory, if you want 20,000 1977 crowns. That’s no 
problem. If you want 10,000 Churchill crowns, if you want 1,440 Charles and Diana Crowns in 


Silver Proof, that’s no problem. We have them. It’s all paid for. I don’t owe anybody any money, 
so I can do what I want. 


Greg Bennick: So, the inventory is massive. It’s what you’re saying basically. 


Richard Lobel: I would say yes. Yes. I would say it’s -- I mean, with my wife’s thing and the 
banknotes, we’ve handled a lot of hoards of banknotes. We owned and have been disbursing the 
hoard of Italy’s first banknotes from 1746 to 1798. We bought them originally from Guido 
Crapanzano in Italy. I bought them actually in partnership with David Laties from Educational 
Coin Company. And six months later, he sold me his half. So, we’re down to about a million 
dollars catalog left of them. As I say, I love buying. I don’t mind quantity. When the £5 pound 
note changed from paper to polymer, I went and bought 5,000 pieces of the £5 pound note in 
paper and just put them aside. Because I think they’re great. Nobody else has them. 


Greg Bennick: Well, I know who to go to if I ever need 5 or 10 or 20,000 of anything, in the 
future. 


Richard Lobel: Don’t forget, I bought that hoard of British military notes - it was 17 million 
banknotes and it weighed 15,000 kilos. Did you ever see what -- that Harrison Ford film where 
he he’s chasing the, I don’t know, one of the things. And at the end, they throw it in the back of 
this huge warehouse. 


Greg Bennick: Raiders of the Lost Ark. Yes. 


Richard Lobel: Right. Okay. That’s it. Sorry. They found 17 million banknotes in Berlin that 
were made for the British military, and I was head of the consortium that bought them at the 
time. That was one of the times we had the Guinness Book of World Records...it was the largest 
and heaviest and most expensive lot of banknotes ever sold at the time. 


Greg Bennick: Unbelievable. Unbelievable. Okay. So, a question for you. Going back a few 
minutes, to something you mentioned. Tell me about the difference as you see it between coin 
collecting as a hobby and coin buying as an investment. You said you don’t sell coins for 
investment.... 


Richard Lobel: Not at all. If you came in with £50,000 pounds in cash and wanted to invest in 
coins, we’d say no. We would try and convert you to become a collector and how much more fun 
it can be. But, no, we don’t sell anything of investment. We just don’t do it. 


Greg Bennick: Now, and my question then is and I’m just curious. It makes perfect sense why 
you would want to take the approach that you do, and I appreciate it so much. But a business 
mind would say, well, you could make a profit on that person’s £50,000 pounds and sell them an 
investment. Yet, why do you then choose from a business perspective not to do it? I mean, is it 
just out of love for the hobby? 


Richard Lobel: Because in the early 1970s I sold coins as investment. And everything went fine 
until the coin market went down and people wanted to sell, and I felt sorry for them. You know? 
I decided at that point, no, I wasn’t going to do it. 


Greg Bennick: That makes perfect sense. That’s really honorable. And also, it increases your 
fun. When you focus on the fun and the collector, the collector who comes in, rather than the 
investor. It just -- it means that you’re in touch with more kindred spirits like yourself. 


Richard Lobel: I look at the American coins and I see the rare coins, and I see that 18 different 
people have owned it in the last 10 years. They’re not collectors. They’re bloody investors. I 
don’t need the money. You know, I’m happy enough with the business we run. I know we could 
make a lot more money. But I’m happy enough doing what we’re doing. That’s -- I live very 
comfortably. I live in a mews house. You know what a mews house is? 


Greg Bennick: I don’t actually. Tell me. 


Richard Lobel: Okay. In the old days, you had the big houses. And in the back, you had a 
stable. Where the horses stayed and the grooms lived on top, on the first floor. That’s called a 
mews, M-E-W-S. And I live in a mews which is actually great because it’s a cul de sac. And my 
next door neighbor is the Swiss embassy. Literally, I have a wall with the Swiss embassy. And, 
of course, they’ve carted them up tremendously, and it looks really much better, and they’re very 
expensive now because everything in London is bloody expensive. But yeah. You know, I’m 
happy doing that. I live comfortably. I have a nice house, got 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, got a 
garage. I don’t have a car but I’ve a garage. I’ve got everything I want. 


Greg Bennick: Amazing. So, what you don’t need to do is you don’t need to take investor 
money and compromise your ideals is basically what you’re saying. 


Richard Lobel: No. Because if I take the money -- if I sell you coins for £1,000 pounds as a 
collector, and you go and sell them back a few years later, and maybe you get £700 pounds. All 
right. But you still enjoyed them. That’s fine. I haven’t promised you anything. You may get 
£1,200 pounds, but more likely you’re going to get £700 pounds. Let’s be honest about that. 
Because if you want to start talking about Royal Mint and US Mint material, right.... 


We deal in Royal Mint material, and we’re probably one of the largest dealers in the secondary 
market. When you, as a wholesaler, are tired of what you bought from the mint and got screwed 
royally, because today for a crown, a £5 pound piece, 38 millimeters struck in sterling silver, not 
pure silver, they now charge £95 pounds for that. I mean, it’s an outrageous price. It is just, you 
know. So, I'll wait until I can buy them for £30 pounds and I can sell them for £50 pounds. And 
that’s why the Mint and I have a love-hate relationship because they know I cut their prices. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. I was going to ask you about this because in the United States, one of the, 
and there’s certainly a few measurable and numberable elements in the coin market, which have 
completely sapped collector dollars away over the years, in my opinion, is the Mint because they 
offer a consistent thread of products that the second they leave the proverbial lot, they lose value. 
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Richard Lobel: Oh, they lose at least half. At least half. 
Greg Bennick: Right. 


Richard Lobel: We have, at the moment, a probate lot in with eight huge crates of coins we buy, 
luckily the man is dead. I don’t mean luckily, but he -- there’s one crate of gold, which is better, 
but it’s seven crates of silver coin, and I’m telling you he’s going to get a third of what he paid. 
That’s what it brings. 


Greg Bennick: I see this all the time in the United States where people will buy Mint product 
after Mint product, which are sold as numismatic delicacies and they’re sold with the hint, it’s a 
subtlety, that people are buying investment coins. And they’re simply not. And I think the levels 
of disappointment are so immense ultimately. And you’re saying that the Royal Mint is similar. I 
don’t want to condemn... 


Richard Lobel: You know, it’s worse than that. Now they’ve bought 25% of sovereign rarities 
and they’re selling coins, numismatic coins, at outrageous prices. I mean, they are selling -- We 
just found in one of the safes, we just found 150, 1982 proof sovereigns. It turned out in -- four 
years ago I bought 400 of them. We must have sold 250. We found 150 of them. We’re going to 
sell them for £495 pounds each. The Royal Mint charges £720 pounds each for them. And the 
public will buy from them because they are the Royal Mint and therefore the price is right. It’s 
not right. 


We sell an Indian coin, I bought a bunch at auction, came up, George VI. It’s quite an interesting 
piece, BU, and I bought them for £2 pounds each. And I thought they’re really worth -- I charge 
£14.95. I thought that’s the right price because it’s George VI, and it is a scarce two year type. 
And then I see them on the Royal Mint website at £40 pounds each. Now, I mean, I think I’m 
expensive at £14.95, but I’m not outrageous. And also, what we’ve done as a deal. One of the 
authors on that book on British Indian coins. We bought Spink out of all the ones they had, so 
they knocked them out. And so, we now combine the coin with the book to try and get people 
interested and let them collect something else. But I think that the £40 pounds that the Royal 
Mint charge for that coin is outrageous. 


Greg Bennick: You know, it’s odd. Right? Because it’s not like the Mint here in the United 
States is buying back these products. They don’t do a market in these products. They just simply 
sell and continue to sell and push out into the world all of these products. And it just -- there 
there is no market for them. At least it doesn’t seem to me. 


Richard Lobel: If you call the Royal Mint, they’ ll recommend Coincraft, believe it or not. I 
mean, that’s the most insane thing I’ve ever seen. The only -- there’s two marketing companies 
in London. Harrington and Byrne, and Hatton’s of London. And somebody bought a lot of gold 
coins from these people. They sell mostly gold. And they sold it through Steve Fenton’s auction, 
Knightsbridge Coins. And he actually put there the price that the people had paid. And on 
average, they brought 30% of what they paid. Gold. Gold we’re talking about. 


Greg Bennick: Wow. 
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Richard Lobel: You know, I was looking through Krause’s Unusual World Coins the other day 
and I’ve got 165 listings there of things I’ve struck. There’s more, but they’re not all listed with 
my name because they don’t know I struck them. You know, I’ve done a lot of things over the 
years. But I’ve never charged what I think was an outrageous price for them. 


The first coin I ever struck was in 1965, it was the Cuban souvenir peso. I did it with Richard 
Margolis and Paul Weinstein. And we sold it in a case, silver, for $12.50 cents retail. They’re 
now slabbing them, bringing $800. I mean, this is crazy. I mean, I’ve got a friend of mine who 
collects them in New York and I ask him, “Why?” I struck them! I know they’ re not rare! 


Greg Bennick: Well, tell me about striking coins. I actually was unaware that you struck coins 
at any point. So, tell me about the process of striking coins and what did you strike and how did 
you decide what to create for the numismatic community? 


Richard Lobel: Well, the biggest thing I’m known for is Edward VUI. Because I’ve struck coins 
for 24 different countries for Edward VUI. And this was because Geoffrey Hearn, the gentleman 
I mentioned before, did the original Edward VIII piece, the series of five, well six because the 
Great Britain was done twice. And in those days, it was all under the table. He used to sell them 
to Hans MF Schulman in New York, and Foxy Steinberg. And in those days, in this country, the 
Mint would almost have you arrested for dealing in them. Because they were Edward VIII. At 
one point, if you cut a coin out, they’d have you arrested, defacing the -- 


But anyway, so the first one I got involved was with a Cuban souvenir peso, 1965. And the 
reason was I was at a show, and I think it was at Pittsburgh. I’m not sure. Anyway, Richard hired 
Paul to drive his coins because Richard had - I don’t know if you knew Richard Margolis... 


Greg Bennick: No. 


Richard Lobel: He was dealing -- he was the one start that started the New York show, the one 
that comes in -- But he was pedantic to the nth degree and wooden cabinets, all his coins were in 
a cabinets, which in America was -- Richard turned out that his family owned one and a half 
miles on either side of the main Jersey road. So, they were very wealthy. But he and Paul had 
arranged to do this Cuban souvenir but because they were fighting because Paul had an...it was 
raining and he had an accident, and he turned the car over, and all Richard was worried about 
where are my coins they are all over the place. 


So, I got involved in that. And I was young, it was great. We had them struck by Louie of Fulton 
Street. These big, huge, guys with hairy arms, singlets, upstairs...but they did a beautiful job. 
And we did all right until the US government stepped in and thought we were counterfeiting a 
fantasy. I mean, this is....and we sold as many as we thought we could sell, and we decided we 
weren’t going to fight the US government. Which was probably a good idea. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. Fair enough. 
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Richard Lobel: We didn’t realize they were going to be so terrific afterwards. And then it 
wasn’t till I moved to this country that I had things struck. I used Tower Mint at one point, 
Raphael Maklouf, but he was a problem. But I struck a pair of Coronation, sorry, a pair of 
investiture medallions, 1983 for the Prince Charles. When Prince Charles became Prince of 
Wales, I struck a pair of medallions for that. And then it just went on. I just decided something 
looked interesting. Charles and Diana got married. Terrific. Now it’s unsalable because you got 
to countermark Diana with Camilla. But all right. But at least the King is happy and God bless 
him and wonderful. I think that’s terrific. You know, and I just did things I wanted to do. 


And then there’s five, six pieces must be 30 years ago, 35 years ago, Christie’s had for sale some 
plasters from Humphrey Paget. I bought them, and I left them for years. And then Raphael ran 
short of money at one point and wasn’t willing to do things he wouldn’t normally do. And I had 
him make dies for them and I struck them. And one of them was turned out to be the George VI 
New Zealand dollar. Am I boring you? 


Greg Bennick: Not at all. Are you kidding me? This is fantastic. 


Richard Lobel: In other words, the Prince Philip pattern here and then there’s Bolivia. Anyway, 
I struck them so many in silver, and I sold...like, for instance, I sold the entire George VI New 
Zealand vintage to my late friend Bob Roberts in Australia, Sydney, Emma and Bob Roberts. He 
was fantastic. He was a dynamite guy. I mean, he was absolutely wonderful. You know, my wife 
and I, our hobby is traveling, and we have visited 115 different countries. 


Greg Bennick: Wow! 


Richard Lobel: And when I did a -- I used to do a quarter of a million kilometers a year flying 
around the world on coin business. And I made sure that I got to know the people and I got to 
know the dealers. I mean, like in Japan, it was Masamichi Oka from Taisei Stamp and Coin. And 
some people called him Mikie, but he was a gentleman and you could not call them anything but 
Masamichi. You had to call him Oka San. And it was wonderful. 


And I would go to Japan to see him or I’d go to you know, I'd go all over. But I got to know the 
people and I got to know Jacques Schulman in Amsterdam. I got to know Albert Del Monte in 
Brussels. But knew them very well. Han Schulman, when he had to leave New York, shall we 
say, and move to Spain....but when he would come to London, we’d go for dinner, and we’d 
enjoy. And Hans actually, I have to admit, he saved my life one time. 


Greg Bennick: Really? 


Richard Lobel: I bought at an Glendening’s auction....you know that Hans was the official 
agent for King Farouk of Egypt. 


Greg Bennick: That I didn’t know. I didn’t know that. 


Richard Lobel: Right. And he was big. He was big. And everyone dealt with him through -- 
King Farouk only dealt with him. And he bought -- Well, he bought the dies years later. He 
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bought the dies that they used to strike some of the coins from King Farouk, but that’s another 
story. 


Greg Bennick: Sure. 


Richard Lobel: But I bought these German pattern five marks in gold. Because I figured it’s got 
to be King Farouk. I knew -- Anyway. And I sold them to a client in Bermuda for $25,000. 
Which was a lot of money at the time. There was five or six of them. And I told him they were 
King Farouk’s. And don’t you think he went out and bought a King Farouk catalog, and they 
weren’t there. Well, let’s say that being young, foolish, the $25,000 had long fled the office. So, I 
said, what can I do? You know? And I wrote to Hans who was living in Alicante at the time. And 
I explained -- I explained what had happened. You know, there’s no sense lying. And I said 
could they have been sold before the collection? You know, the auction, the big auction. 


Greg Bennick: Sure. 


Richard Lobel: And I enclosed a check for $200. You know, it wasn’t much, and the letter came 
back from Hans. He said, yes. I remember selling those. But give me full details so I can make 
sure I’m correct. He gave me a letter. And the man had to eat them. And it’s not nice, but you do 
what you have to do when you’re younger. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. Well what I love about all of this, the story of you striking coins, and then 
just all the different things you struck and the approaches that you took and all of this leading up 
to the Farouk story. What I love about all this is that you are this renegade spirit all throughout. 
From the moment you landed in London, you are a renegade spirit and just doing things on your 
own terms. 


Richard Lobel: Oh, absolutely. Yeah. I hope I’ve always been myself. 


Greg Bennick: Obviously, you certainly have been. And one thing I’m curious about in terms of 
being yourself, I know that you’re a multiple Guinness World Record holder. And I was 
wondering if you could tell me -- you mentioned before that you... 


Richard Lobel: When the Guinness Book of World Record used to do coins and banknotes, I 
was listed 14 times. 


Greg Bennick: And now, you mentioned the Indiana Jones story and the largest number of 
banknotes and whatnot. What were the other things that you were listed for back in the day. 


Richard Lobel: For the 1954 penny, that was an interesting thing because the statute of 
limitation’s up, so that’s okay. At one point, you could not take more than £50 pounds a year out 
of this country. But as a dealer, you could get a license from....I had a bank of England license. 
And Paramount in the States owned a 1954 penny and they wanted $40,000 or $45,000 for it. In 
fact, I think I bought it for $25,000 and I gave them a check for $40,000, and they gave me a 
check back for the difference, which was very useful. I was listed for the, let’s say the ‘54 penny, 
the partial Edward VII set until Larry...Ira Goldberg from Superior bought the entire set. 
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Greg Bennick: Oh, wow. Okay. 
Richard Lobel: That was the only...the partial set was the duplicates of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. 
Greg Bennick: Oh, wow. Okay. 


Richard Lobel: And Mrs. Norweb was known to never pay anything except out of interest. So, 
you only got paid twice a year. But Spink had the partial set, and I bought them with someone. It 
was a long story. And then they were sold to Educational and they were sold to Bowers and 
Ruddy then I bought them back. It was -- I’ve gotten into a few interesting things over the years 
lets put it that way. 


Greg Bennick: Well, you touched on Edward VIII. I wanted to ask you, I know that you’re a 
specialist in Edward VII memorabilia and in coins and whatnot. Can you talk about that and 
why Edward VI is important to you and what stands out about him and his reign? 


Richard Lobel: Well, the truth is, I was young, I was just reaching puberty and I learned that 
man had given up the throne for the woman he loved and I was a romantic. I thought it was the 
greatest thing in the world. Now I know he was a bit of a shit, but that’s okay. But I collect -- I 
for 50 years, collected Edward VIII, and I have two collections. I have ephemeral which starts 
with his birth announcement in King George V’s handwriting in the newspaper in 1894 when he 
was announced. And I bought just recently his daybook from his valet, and it includes the day 
that he abdicated and it just says “Fini” on it. 


Now he got married at a chateau in France, and I bought the entire archives for the chateau 
including 63 handwritten letters from the Duchess of Windsor, hundreds of... Now I have the 
second finest Edward VII ephemeral collection in the world. The royal family has the best. 
There’s no question in the world. 


But then I go to medallions. And if you’ve ever seen Giordano’s book on Edward VIII, 80% of 
that is my collection. I have the finest collection of Edward VIII medallions in the world. 


Greg Bennick: Wow. I need to find this book. Tell me about the book because I want to look it 
up and I want to add it to my collection. 


Richard Lobel: It’s Giordano’s Views of a Prince I think it’s called. It’s a big thick book, but 
80% of what he’s illustrated in there is mine. 


Greg Bennick: Fantastic. 


Richard Lobel: And he gave me two line intros sort of hidden at the front, a really nice guy. But 
I got back at him when he had to sell his collection at Spink to pay for the book. There were 225 
lots, and I think I bought 190. I sat there in the first lot. I had £300 pounds to bid on it and I got it 
for £70 pounds. I said, it’s going to be a good day. 


AS 


Greg Bennick: That’s amazing. Amazing. So, let’s talk just briefly about The Standard Catalog 
of English and UK Coins. What was it like writing that and what is the most current and up to 
date edition just so that.... 


Richard Lobel: Oh, it hasn’t been done since 2000. It cost me to get into the book publishing 
business a quarter of a million pounds. I lost a quarter of a million pounds on it. It is a business I 
never want to go in again. I have no interest in it. | mean, I would publish a catalog of my 
Edward VIII collection, but only to sell it. In fact, ’'ve got a museum at least interested in it, but 
it’s six and a half million pounds. So, we’re talking a lot of money. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. 


Richard Lobel: But I mean, I’ve got things that....let’s say, I’ve got the entire archives from the 
chateau in France. I’ve got hairs from Edward VIII’s head when he was one month old, and six 
months old. I have just -- because I bought his nanny’s collection. I bought -- I’ve just got 
incredible things. 


Greg Bennick: That’s fantastic. Amazing. Amazing. Amazing. So, the catalog, though, even 
without going into the book publishing side of things, the catalog you authored. Right? 


Richard Lobel: Right. What happened was I looked at -- at that time it was Seabee’s book, now 
Spink publish it, and they do a much better job. I said, it’s not the way people collect. And I tried 
to do, I believe people will collect will collect a shilling, will collect the half crown, will collect - 
- And so I tried to put it that way. And I hired two people to actually do the work, three people, I 
should say. That’s how it cost me so much money. Alan Halestorm did the modern, Mark 
Davidson did the earlier ones, Elaine Caligas did the editing sort of. But yes. No. And I corrected 
-- there were all sorts -- 


If you can think of what you should not do to publish a book, I did it. It was -- I mean -- And it 
got to the point where, let’s say, a small dealer, bookshop would order three copies, but they 
would never pay you, and it wasn’t enough money to sue them. And then you had the big people 
Krause -- they were terrific. Krause distributed in the States. 


But WH Smith, which is a big chain of well, papers, you know, everything...we once late in 
delivery for 15 minutes, and they refused the thing because you were 15 minutes late. I mean, 
and people didn’t pay, you know, even WH Smith didn’t pay for six months. I mean, it was an 
interesting thing. And then I decided to accept advertising. And you then try to get the dealers to 
realize this is the best and it wasn’t expensive. They didn’t want to spend the money. Dealers in 
general, they don’t want to spend advertising money. They don’t want to do what they should be 
doing. 


Greg Bennick: Wow. Well, it’s relatable in a way. I played in bands for many years. And years 
ago, when we would press seven-inch vinyl records, and we were doing our own distribution. 
And we’d send out, say, 100 copies somewhere. We’d get paid for that 100 copies but then we 
would send out 20 packages, maybe of five copies each to smaller distributors. And I would say, 
whatever the proportion was, I don’t want to name a percentage, would not pay.... 
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Richard Lobel: 80% I would guess. 


Greg Bennick: Am I going to go after somebody for five records for a total of $15 wholesale? I 
mean... 


Richard Lobel: It doesn’t pay you. 
Greg Bennick: It doesn’t. It doesn’t. It absolutely doesn’t. 


Richard Lobel: Yep. The book business is a specialist business and one I don’t want to go into 
ever again. Although we did two years ago, we bought -- Spink sold us a lot of the books -- We 
bought, I don’t know, 12,000 books. We’ve got a warehouse elsewhere for them. But it’s great 
because we were able to buy a two volume set on medallions of the basically print -- the civil 
war over here with Charles I. And we were able -- they were sold for £175 pounds as a double 
volume set with a slip case, really nice. Lots of illustrations. We now sell them for £59 pounds a 
set, and we give you a free cannonball from the civil war. 


Greg Bennick: That’s amazing. 


Richard Lobel: Because what I -- I have found that -- we try and put something else in there to 
make it more interesting. 


Greg Bennick: Fantastic. Now tell me about the Phoenix because I know that I’ve received the 
Phoenix in the past. I was on your mailing list. 


Richard Lobel: We sent you two copies of the Phoenix of two issues, and two issues of the Blue 
Card Flyer, which in some place, the post office are bad here and its worst in America. 


Greg Bennick: Well, I look forward to receiving them. 


Richard Lobel: Yeah. We published the Phoenix well, and the Blue Card Flyer, which the Blue 
Card Flyer only goes out to about 1,500 most active clients and it’s every three weeks. So, every 
three weeks, we do two publications. It is a treadmill and it’s -- I just had a fight with -- because 
I’m a week late in delivering, I said leave me alone. I own the company. Leave me alone. But the 
client who’s in today -- he said he loves it because it’s very personal in some ways. We tell it 
what it’s like. We may tell you that it’s the ugliest coin we’ve ever sold. But we’ve got it. 


We have two pages of rare British coins. We have four pages of banknotes. We have two pages 
of ancient coins, and then we have other interesting things. For instance, we’re selling at the 
moment the new king, I want to say Prince Charles because I grew up my whole life, it was 
Prince Charles, but it’s King Charles is gold sovereign and it’s selling very well, and also the 
silver one ounce. And it’s the first one with his portrait. And we’re selling those. And we’re not 
the cheapest, but those, unfortunately, the silver ones have 20% VAT on them. And there’s 
nothing you can do about that. So, it’s a killer. But we’re selling what we think people will be 
interested in. 
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For instance, I mentioned to you that I did a medallion for the investiture of Prince Charles. 
Well, we’ve done them again silver plated and gold plated. And we put them in a nice case and 
we give you a first day cover of the five stamps for his investiture and the five mid stamps. And 
we put the whole thing together and we sell it for 18.95. So, we’re not trying to screw anyone. 
We’re trying to give you...we’d like to think we’re giving you value for money. Certain things 
the cheaper items, we have to be much more expensive because it’s cost of handling them. 


Greg Bennick: Of course. Of course. That makes sense. 
Richard Lobel: But we handle somewhere between 35,000 and 40,000 orders a year. 


Greg Bennick: Wow. Wow. There must be a staff of dozens or hundreds behind the scenes 
making this machine happen and -- 


Richard Lobel: We’ve got 20 staff. There’s 20 people full-time. I think they’re the best staff 
around, and they’re happy doing it. And we all, you know, we work at it. I went to the warehouse 
today, because I hadn’t been well for a while. And we were talking and two of the girls and one 
of the guys said they’d never been to Las Vegas. It’s the eighth wonder of the world. I love Las 
Vegas. So, I’ve been going there for 60 years. So, we all sat and talked about it, and they said, 
what hotels should I stay at? And I said, I’ve stayed at a lot of them because a friend of mine 
used to own three of them. But we stay at the Golden Nugget Downtown because you’re right on 
Fremont Street and at night it is the wildest place in the world. I’m still wild. 


Greg Bennick: [ can tell. 


Richard Lobel: Older but wild. And so we sat down and we must have chatted for half an hour. 
But that’s okay. You know, that’s what the -- it’s a family business. It’s run like a family 
business should be run. 


Greg Bennick: So, you mentioned before, people being reluctant to spend money, coin dealers 

being reluctant to spend money on advertising, and you said they’re doing all -- they’re not doing 
all the things you should be doing as a coin dealer. In your opinion, what should people be doing 
as coin dealers? And what should people not be doing as coin dealers? What advice would you... 


Richard Lobel: Well, I think the first thing they should do is try and to get more people 
interested in collecting. Too many of them are selling investments. It’s investment, look how it’s 
gone up. You can pay £95 pounds for a new £5 pound piece from the Royal Mint. Or you can 
buy from us and Edward I penny which ruled from 1272 to 1307 in nice condition for £60 
pounds. Now, which would you rather have? I’d rather have a penny. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. For sure. 
Richard Lobel: You know, this is a real -- because when Edward I reigned, the penny was the 


largest denomination struck. And it’s got a portrait on it. I mean, all right. It’s a bit you know, I 
think it was engraved with a paperclip. But okay. But that’s the way -- but that’s what they are, 
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except for the type one C, which comes through beautifully. But the Phoenix wants you to be 
interested. I had one, he’s unfortunately dead now. He was an American ambassador to Egypt 
during the Six Day War, American. And he was wonderful. And he would buy very expensive 
coins. And then he said, oh, you’ve got this Bolivian coin at 3.95, I want one of those too. You 
know, that was a collector. That is a collect-- You buy what you enjoy, you buy what you want. 


I would say that we’ve been successful enough as I say, do we have this huge -- I mean, if you 
ever come over to London, please, I will show you. I mean, I can’t believe what we have. I really 
can’t. 


Greg Bennick: I would love to see the shop and the warehouse and everything, and I’ll make a 
point... 


Richard Lobel: The shop is very nice. It’s very attractive. But the warehouse is unbelievable. 
Greg Bennick: That’s amazing. 


Richard Lobel: Row after row of shelving full of boxes and things. A friend of mine from 
Johannesburg -- do you know Gary Levitan? 


Greg Bennick: I know the name. I’m pretty sure. 


Richard Lobel: Yeah. And he was over. And he had never been so I took him to the warehouse. 
He just went. It’s row of silver sets and all the -- We love to own. And I mean, I’ve just bought 
20 or 25,000 farthings. Well, they haven’t been made since 1956, and mostly the George V and 
George VI. I just think that I could -- I bought them for six pence each. I think they’re so cheap 
that they’ re fantastic, they’re history. 


Greg Bennick: I love it. I think that you might have just given me the title with your permission, 
I might use it of my book on collecting someday. We love to own: an exploration of the mind of 
the collector... 


Richard Lobel: But it’s true. I mean, if you look at the firms in America that have been in 
business for a while, if you look at Stacks before it was bought out, because years ago, I used to 
date a cousin of Stacks, and I would fly down from Boston to New York. I was so clever. They 
never had prices on them. I would always be able to buy US coins and make enough for the trip. 
And funny when I stopped dating, my brilliance went. Like Samson with the hair. It was gone. 


But the Stacks they told me a story once, was really wonderful that a guy had come in for 1796 
quarter. So, they showed him and he said, um, so...they went downstairs and they took a wrench 
and they hit a pipe, they kept hitting it like they would strike it, and they came up and said here it 
is, but careful it’s still hot because they just had struck the coin. I mean, in the old days, the 
dealers had inventory. Today, they -- and as for slabbing, well, that is the worst thing in the 
world. 
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Greg Bennick: Yeah. It’s been a challenging ride. It’s made a lot of people a lot of money. It has 
most definitely shifted the hobby in the last bunch of decades. So, your opinion on slabbing is 
that it’s not something that you enjoy. 


Richard Lobel: Funny, we just broke a beautiful George II crown out of plastic -- out of slab. 
Because it was just such a pretty coin. It just shouldn’t be in plastic so we broke it out. Yeah. I 
mean, I’ve been in coins since 1955. I know how to grade. Slabbing people don’t know how to 
grade. We find that they tend to over grade. They tend to be loose in the grading. I hate to say it. 
And is a 64 really worth four times what a 63 is worth? No. You know, I look at a coin, let’s say, 
a William III 6 pence of 1697, which is a common coin because it was part of the Glyn, Mills 
hoard. I don’t know if you ever heard of the Glyn, Mills hoard. 


Greg Bennick: No. 


Richard Lobel: Glyn, Mills was a big bank in this country, one of the bigger banks. And in the 
old days you had to keep so much money in cash on hand, well, they kept it in coins except the 
coins were William III, Queen Anne and George I. And in the 1930s when the depression was 
on, they decided they wanted to cash it in because it was no longer legal tender because the 
Currency Reform Act of 1816 made everything earlier no longer legal tender. So, they walked 
into Spink and they sold the hoard to Spink. Douglas Liddell, who used to be the managing 
director, told me once laughingly, we’re having a drink or two, lemonade or something like that. 
He told me that they bought the William II crowns uncirculated. Now they’re five shillings face. 
They paid them four and six pence each for them because they were no longer legal tender. And, 
I mean, this hoard was -- if you see a 1723 SSC shilling, it probably came to the Glyn, Mills 
hoard. If you see the 1708 Queen Anne shilling, it came from the Glyn, Mills -- 1697 6 pence, 
1697 shilling or -- they had bags of these things. Bags of them. Because of the depression, Spink 
was the only one who had money to buy them. Well, them and Baldwins. But there’ve been more 
hoards come out of this country that I know somebody who bought a hoard of 1933 $10 gold 
piece, not the 20s, but the 10. They had a bag, an original bag of them. This was years ago. 


Now it would be worth many, many times that. They bought it from a Coutts bank because that’s 
one of my bankers. And after they -- Coutts started to complain, and the guy who had bought 
them said, fine. Let’s talk to the police because it was illegal for you to have them. Which was 
true in this country. And that shut them up. That was enough to shut them up. But no -- there’ve 
been incredible hoard. I mean, we have been lucky enough to buy a lot of banknote hoards here 
and some coin hoards. We have a philosophy when we buy a hoard, we sell what we can and we 
don’t dump the rest. We just -- it’s like an annuity. You can take it out every 6 months or a year, 
and that’s how Baldwin’s made its money originally. They were smart. They had some money, 
and they were smart enough to put stuff aside. 


Greg Bennick: So, just by putting stuff aside, you can always tap into that resource, basically. 


Richard Lobel: Right. But I think the coins, if you buy the right coin, they’re like fine wine. 
They’re going to increase. You know, I buy these farthings. Well, George VI, the last -- was 
1952 and the George V go back to 1911 for 6 pence each. You know, it was the smallest 
denomination issued at the time. They’re wonderful. You know, they’re incredibly good value 
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for money. That’s why I bought all those 1953 crowns because I could buy them at 3 or £3.50 
pounds each. And I did sell 24,000 of them for £8.50 each. But then again, the people who 
bought them were charging £30 pounds. So, you know, good luck to them. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. Exactly. 
Richard Lobel: Don’t ever object to somebody buying something from you and making a profit. 


Greg Bennick: Yeah. For sure. That’s good advice too. So, you mentioned currency, of course, 
but I wanted to touch on before we close, I wanted to touch on your other area of interest, 
antiquities. What sort of antiquities do you... 


Richard Lobel: No. We stopped that. My daughter’s an archaeologist. She wrote a fantastic 
book on the Elgin marbles. It sold 20,000 copies, which I thought wasn’t very good. But now I 
understand it’s an academic book. There’s too many problems with antiquities now. We’ve 
stopped that. One, are they real? And we got stuck with a lot of them. Are they stolen? You 
know, are they from the country? So, we’ve decided that it just -- It’s not something we have the 
expertise -- We deal with ancient coins. Don’t get me wrong. Josh does a fantastic job. We have 
a large inventory. I’ve got Constantine the Great, I think I have 10,000 pieces in stock of his 
alone. Again, because it’s good value for money. I like value. If I buy value for money, I can sell 
you value for money. 


Greg Bennick: That’s right. That’s right. 


Richard Lobel: But no, we don’t deal in antiquities anymore because my daughter wouldn’t talk 
to me so I figured that was a good -- But she was right. We don’t have the expertise. And when I 
sell you something, I give you a lifetime guarantee as to its authenticity. Not that it’s going 
down, but it’s real. So, if I can’t say it’s real, I don’t want to sell it to you. 


Greg Bennick: That’s right. I was going to say from a coin’s perspective -- from a coin’s 
perspective, you know that it’s authentic or it’s not. From an antiquities perspective, it’s more 
difficult. And that’s why I was so curious about it. It just seems -- it’s close, antiquities, coins, 
and whatnot, but it’s different enough that I found it interesting. 


Richard Lobel: We used to have somebody who dealt in them and he had a reasonable 
knowledge, but not good enough because when he left, we had three very expensive antiquities 
sent back from Sweden which were not real. We gave them money immediately. We don’t want 
any hassle. You know, if we made a mistake, we admit it. 


Greg Bennick: Sure. Sure. 
Richard Lobel: Not everyone does that. 
Greg Bennick: Well, Richard, this has been incredible as an interview. I mean, just entertaining, 


enlightening. I love the idea of a young Richard just running wild through the city of London and 
then forming this incredible store with Coincraft and having that embody the values that you’ve 
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brought not only to your own life, but to your own hobby. Just everything has come together and 
you’ve lived an incredible life thus far, and I look forward to many more years of stories from 
you. This is just tremendous. 


Richard Lobel: Thank you. Some might have to wait for the statute of limitations to expire. 


Greg Bennick: Well, then we’ll have to do another interview a few years out, and we’ll see if 
the statute is.... 


Richard Lobel: I love what I do. I can’t think of anything worse than hating going to work 
every day. I love it. What can I say? 


Greg Bennick: Amazing. All right. Well, let’s stay on for a few moments. I’ll sign off here for 
us and say to everybody that on behalf of the Newman Numismatic Portal, my name is Greg 
Bennick. I hope you’ve enjoyed this interview today. There are other interviews, and you can 
search my name and interviews under the Newman Numismatic Portal, and you’ll find a list of 
the interviewees I’ve spoken to. And Richard, thanks so much for your time today, and I look 
forward to hearing more stories in the future. 


Richard Lobel: My pleasure. And you'll see the Phoenix and the Blue Cart Flyer. Eventually, 
the post office will deliver it. 


Greg Bennick: Great. 


Note to readers: write to Greg anytime if you have ideas for other interviewees! 


